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AT DEADLINE 


By R. L. P. 














E present the “Overseas Num- 

ber” of THe Quit, having a 
background of foreign travel and jour- 
nalistic experience. 

George F. Pierrot, managing editor 
of the American Boy-Youth’s Com- 
panion, a man who is a firm believer 
in the value and benefits travel af- 
fords a writing man, contributes: 
“Keep Traveling!” 

Theodore Allan Ediger, now of the 
Tulsa Tribune staff, tells something 
of his experiences in five years of free 
lancing in eleven countries on three 
continents. 

Peter Kihss, Pulitzer scholarship 
winner and now a member of the 
Washington Post staff, returned not so 
many months ago from nearly a year’s 
residence in South America. He tells 
you something of newsgathering on 
that nearby continent. 

J. C. Oestreicher, director of foreign 
service for International News Serv- 
ice, discusses “Fitting Men for Foreign 
Fields’—the men best fitted for for- 
eign assignment and the training pe- 
riod intended to prepare them for 
their work abroad. 

It is planned to make the “Over- 
seas Number” an annual affair—this 
being a modest start in that direction. 
We'll be interested in receiving your 
comment, whether you like the issue 
and if you would like a similar edi- 
tion next year. 


HIS AND THAT—Thanks to Prof. 

Ed. Ford, of the University of Min- 
nesota Department of Journalism, we 
are reminded that James Gordon Ben- 
nett founded the New York Herald 
just 100 years ago May 6. Horace 
Greeley’s Tribune did not come into 
being until April 10, 1841. At the 
time of the Herald’s appearance, Don 
C. Seitz has written, there were 15 
other daily journals in New York. 
Talk about competition! Wish we had 
a lot of room to recall some of the 
things Don Seitz and others have writ- 
ten of Bennett—but we haven’t.—Con- 
gratulation to those editors selected 
for Prof. John H. Casey’s All-Ameri- 
can Weekly Eleven. Congratulations 
also to the National Editorial Associa- 
tion, celebrating its golden jubilee 
this month in New Orleans. Just 
came across a swell yarn about Ben- 
jamin Franklin. Pass it on first 
chance we have. 


E announced in this column in 

the February issue that John 

De Vine, former New York newspa- 
(Continued on page 10) 
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George F. Pierrot 


OUR years ago I sat in a Japanese 

house on the crest of a hill in 

Tokyo. It was tea-time. My 
host was a gentle-mannered, gentle- 
voiced old Japanese. 

We were discussing the value of 
travel. 

“Perhaps the chief advantage of 
travel,” my host reflected, “is that it 
fixes a series of pegs in our minds.” 

“A series of pegs?” I repeated, not 
quite comprehending. 

“We visit Brazil,” he explained. 
“We have a colorful time of it, of 
course. We enjoy ourselves. But 
what is more important—thereafter 
‘Brazil’ becomes a definite peg in our 
consciousness. When we see a maga- 
zine article about Brazil, we read it. 
When somebody mentions Brazil, we 
edge over and join in the conversa- 
tion. If there’s a new movie about 
Brazil, we take our eager place in the 
ticket line. 

“Each country we visit gives us the 
nucleus of a new interest. We spend 
the rest of our lives broadening that 
interest.” 


OW often I think of that after- 
noon’s conversation, and of the 
best summing up of the value of travel 
that I have ever heard. My com- 
panion, by the way, was the late Dr. 
Inazo Nitobe, brilliant scholar, author, 
internationalist, and for eight years 
Japan’s representative on the secre- 
tariat of the League of Nations. As 
an educator and a world traveler, he 
had reason to know what he was talk- 
ing about. 
Certainly my own experience bears 
out his statement. The close of the 
World War found me working for my 





KEEP TRAVELING! 


By GEORGE F. PIERROT 


Managing Editor, the American Boy —Youth’s Companion 


commission in an infantry officers’ 
training school in Texas. Discharged, 
I felt some sensitivity at being the first 
man home. Soa young Arizona cow- 
boy—Phil Rockfellow by name—and I 
started working our way around the 
country. 

Our specialty was day labor. We'd 
take any job that would take us. One 
of our sojourns was in a rugged West 
Virginia mining village at the head of 
Paint Creek. Here we helped dig 
coal. We lived in a dirty yellow 
boarding house, four in a room, for $1 
a day. We'd get up before dawn, 
scramble for our share of the rather 
limited breakfast, and then trudge up- 
mountain through the snow to the 
mine’s mouth. 

Through the day, by the sputtering 
light of the carbide lamps on our caps, 
we'd lay track, prop up threatening 
spots in the “top” with heavy timbers, 
clear away the heavy chunks of slate 
that kept falling and obstructing 
traffic, and otherwise help keep up a 
continuous flow of coal from the 
bowels of the mountain to the railroad 
cars outside. 

At night we’d go home—if we were 
lucky we’d catch a bareback ride on 
one of the mine’s indefatigable mules 
—to find a tub of water a-boil over an 
open coal fire in the back yard. Our 
quota was a lunch bucket full. We'd 
dip up that, undress in a shed, and 
wash off as much coal dust as our lim- 
ited water supply would permit. This 


washing process was a two-man affair. 


Each swabbed the other’s back. 


UCH an experience, you'll agree, 

is unusual enough to be worth 
while in itself. But how richly, in the 
intervening years, has it justified the 
conclusion of Dr. Nitobe. I find myself 
reading everything I can get my hands 
on about coal mining—about its labor 
troubles, about West Virginia. No 
college course, dealing with the coal 
industry, could possibly have taught 
me as much. Excitement, romance, 
thrills—these are the immediate divi 
dends of travel. But its by-products 
of stimulation, in the following years, 
are its greatest contribution to one’s 
development. 

When a man looks back at his col 
lege “education,” he is compelled to 
admit that its chief value lies not in the 
sponging up of facts, but rather in the 
degree of intellectual curiosity it man 
aged to arouse in him. Four years is 
a short period. In four years one can 
not learn a great deal. But one can 
discover that he wants to learn more, 
and he can find out how to keep him 
self developing. If college leaves him 
with the proper humility, if it leaves 
him with a perpetual intelligent curi- 
osity, it has done its utmost for him. 

Suppose, in your case, college suc 
ceeds in this difficult task. Suppose it 
leaves you eager to develop? What 
next? 


(Continued on page 12) 





NYONE intending to make writing his career should travel 
as much as possible,” George F. Pierrot, managing editor 
of the American Boy magazine, author of numerous stories and 
articles, and director of one of the most successful lecture 
courses in the country, the World Adventure Series, has fre- 


quently observed. 


In the accompanying article, he cites some of his own travel 


experiences to support his contention. 


He believes that a man 


becomes more valuable to his paper or magazine in direct pro- 
portion to the amount of travel he puts behind him; that travel 
keeps a writing man alert; makes him more observant, more 


understanding and tolerant. 


He believes that travel should have a definite place in the 
writing man’s budget—that travel for the writer is not a luxury, 
but a necessity. Moreover, he believes that anyone who wants 


to travel, can. 











Theodore Allan Ediger 


a debt of gratitude to two guar- 

dias de asalto, who, one balmy 
night in Madrid, arrested me and took 
me to the juzgado (pronounced hoose- 
gow), there to leave me. 

But for that incident, which oc- 
curred in September, 1933, I probably 
would still be a foot-loose free lance 
writer. Not that I rue my foreign ex- 
perience—I free lanced in 11 foreign 
countries on three continents for five 
years—but after all, enough’s enough. 

Of course, you couldn’t have made 
me believe at the time that my arrest 
was really a blessing in disguise—not 
at least while I was discussing Span- 
ish politics with five lice-covered an- 
archist mates in a high, windowless, 
peculiarly depressing cell. Four 
months later I jumped my bail and 
slipped across the Portuguese border 
at Marvao, waited in Lisbon a month 
until a ship flying other than the Span- 
ish colors touched the port, and sailed 
for the U.S. A. Thus ended my exile. 


eee considered, I owe 


T began in 1929, B. D. (before the 

depression), when I hitch-hiked 
from New York City to Mexico City 
just for some excitement. Little did 
I dream that it would be five years 
before I was to return to the United 
States, except for two hasty visits. 
Mexico was interesting, so I remained. 
There was plenty of news there, and 
the field, when I arrived, had not been 
thoroughly combed. 

From Vera Cruz, I sailed for Paris 
in 1932 to explore fresh fields. When 
I think now of Paris the sight of broke 
writers and would-be writers becloud- 
ing otherwise gay cafes and bars some- 
how haunts me. Especially on the 

4 








Five Years of Free 


rive gauche of the Seine they would 
sputter tales of woe over an aperitif 
or a croissant and cafe noir. Not the 
right sort of a tonic for any newly ar- 
rived free lance. 

After three months of the exhilarat- 
ing experience of being a Parisian, I 
boarded the Madrid Express at the 
Gare du Quai d’Orsay. Then, with 
Madrid as my headquarters, I covered 
western Europe with my Spanish 
speaking portable, bought in Mexico 
City. (It has all the fancy Spanish 
signs, such as the upside-down ques- 
tion mark.) 


N Mexico City, correspondents’ paths 

used to converge in the cable office, 
then in the Club de Corresponsales 
Extranjeros de Mexico, and now, that 
organization having passed out of ex- 
istence, again in the cable office. In 
Madrid, newspaper scribes have their 
rendezvous in the Cortes, particularly 
in the Cortes Cafe. 

Jaime Oldfield, of Reuters, Lester 
Ziffren, of the U. P., Pedro Bourbon, 
of Le Matin, Eddie Knoblaugh, of the 
A. P., Henry Buckley, of the London 
Observer, and Jay Allen, then of the 
Chicago Tribune, were some of the 
correspondents—named at random— 
whom I regularly saw in that exclusive 
cafe, sipping a cafe con leche, or a 
cerveza, or a jerez, and brushing el- 
bows with the lordly deputies and 
cabineteers. 

The deputies (congressmen), as a 
rule, were eager to talk politics with 
correspondents. Never have I found 
a place as thoroughly politically 
minded as Spain, and the Cortes were 
the hub of discussions about political 
views ranging from communism to 
fascism. It was easy to talk revolu- 
tion with many disgruntled deputies, 
and it was a fascinating topic for me. 
Revolution in Madrid was the topic of 
the day. 

I hesitate to tell about the time I 
slept through a revolution in the Span- 
ish capital. It was the highly news- 
worthy royalist uprising led by Gen. 
Sanjurjo, the Lion of Morocco. After 
I had arisen at 9:00 a. m. (early for 
Madrid) and leisurely dressed and 
shaved, I found the air saturated with 
excitement. But the war was already 
over in Madrid. Troops were still 
guarding the Plaza de Cibeles, where 
the Ministry of War, Palace of Com- 
munications, and Banco de Espana are 
located, but the capital’s dead had al- 
ready been counted. 


Imagine how I felt! Before I could 
reach the office of a companion corre- 
spondent to unmercifully kick his slats 
for not calling me, I received a tele- 
gram from the New York Evening Post 
congratulating me on my colorful re- 
bellion story and would I rush some 
more. I had often heard about bud- 
dies filing for tarrying correspondents, 
but had never before seen it actually 
happen. 


N interesting experience was six 

months of part-time work in the 
Madrid Reuters bureau. I soon got 
on to the trick of spelling tire “tyre,” 
idolize “idolise,” ardor “ardour,” etc., 
but with the best of honest effort I 
could not avoid ‘Americanisms” in my 
stories. I never knew they were that 
until I saw dignified, likeable Reginald 
Calvert, generalissimo of the bureau, 
tear at his hair as a musician might 
upon hearing a discord. He might 
have fired me, had I not looked so 
dumbfoundedly innocent, the day I 
pounded out a snappy American dope 
story on a coming Uzcudun bout in 
Madrid for the European heavyweight 
championship. 

Christmas of 1932 I spent with the 
French Foreign Legion at Meknes, Mo- 
rocco. Did a cable story and a mess 
of mailers. Was amazed but pleased 
when the Meknes telegraph office let 
me cable at press rates collect on the 
sole strength of a press pass to the 
Cortes in Madrid. (It took more than 
that in Madrid.) Ran across a young 
German Legionnaire who said he al- 
ways took his camera along when 
fighting the Riffs because photography 
was his hobby. He showed me a big 
box full of behind-the-scenes photos. 
I started to offer him 50 cents apiece 
for the art, but before I could do so 
he set a price of two Moroccan francs 
—funny looking coins worth a nickel 
and bearing mystic signs and the 
words “Empire Cherifien.” I bought 
50 pictures. 

European frontiers are close, as mu- 
nition makers have found out, so let’s 
skip abruptly to another country. We 
had just crossed the German border 
from Holland when a heavy-set Ger- 
man official made the rounds of the 
train, asking passengers to kindly fork 
up all their foreign publications for 
inspection. 

“There might be something in them 
injurious to the welfare of Germany,” 
I heard him explain to a fellow pas- 
senger. 























Lancing on Three Continents 


Jail, Anarchists and Revolution Are Few 
Highlights of Roving Reporter's Experiences 


By THEODORE ALLAN EDIGER 


I had El Sol, of Madrid; Le Matin, of 
Paris; and the Times, of London. The 
“libel inspector” hastily scrutinized Le 
Matin and returned it, then frowned 
as he regarded the Times. 

“I don’t read English,” he continued. 

He picked up El Sol. “This is Span- 
ish, nicht wahr?” he asked, a bewil- 
dered expression on his face. 

After some argument he permitted 
me to keep the papers until he re- 
turned with a translator. He did not 
return. ; 


N Cologne—Ko6ln-am-Rhein—I was 

confronted, like many Americans 
have been in Germany, with the di- 
lemma of either doing the Nazi salute 
or running the risk of getting whacked 
over the head by ever-present storm 
troopers. Fortunately for me no one 
noticed that my right hand wasn’t 
reaching for the blue skies above. My 
left was in my inside coat pocket, fin- 
gering an American passport. While 
my stay in Germany was thoroughly 
enjoyable, I wrote most of my articles 
about the country after I had left. 

So much for Europe. I have al- 
ready intimated that I am glad now 
that I went abroad to free lance. I 
paid a price, of course. After my re- 
turn I found—and so did my managing 
editor—that I was rusty on desk work, 


for example. Had I played the news- 
paper game according to Hoyle, unless 
the depression would have trumped 
my tricks, I might have climbed 
faster. 

After the Vulcania docked in Man- 
hattan and customs inspectors had 
stamped my luggage with their O. K., 
I applied for newspaper jobs from New 
York to Texas. Many M.E.’s frankly 
told me they wanted permanent 
men . 





OW, sitting at a city room desk 
from 8:30 a. m. to 5:00 p. m., I am 
sometimes asked whether “such a pro- 
saic existence” doesn’t get on my 
nerves. Prosaic? Mon Dieu! It’s ex- 
citing. 

While I lost out on many things, the 
knocks that I got abroad helped me ac- 
quire the knack of some things I con- 
sider valuable in newspaperdom. 
“Taking it,” for example. And doing 
in Rome like Romans do—adapting 
self to surroundings. Naturally, more- 
over, I still harbor the secret hope that 
in the long run background and lin- 
guistic knowledge will be of practi- 
cally benefit to me. It is definitely of 
self-satisfying benefit. 

A surprisingly large number of per- 
sons eyeing foreign shores have asked 
me for suggestions. Many young 








ome again, after five years of free lancing experiences that 
took him to eleven countries on three continents, Theo- 
dore Allan Ediger is now working on the city-rewrite desk of 


the Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune. 


Quite frequently he is asked if “such a prosaic existence” 
doesn’t get on his nerves after his adventures abroad. 


“Prosaic?” he echoes. 


“Mon Dieu! It’s exciting!” 


This is Mr. Ediger’s first appearance in The Quill since Au- 
gust, 1931, when he contributed “On My Own in Mexico.” 
Prior to that, he had written two other articles for the magazine 
concerning the work of correspondents in Mexico City and the 


press of the Mexican capital. 


He has written for numerous 


other magazines during the last six years. 








journalists think about going abroad 
but few really go. Many would go if 
they were confident they could free 
lance their way. In a very general 
way here are a few notes from my 
book of suggestions: 

1. Don’t start just prior to a world 
depression. 

2. Don’t see Paris first. There is 
only one Paris in the world, but it’s 
just as hard as it is glamorous. 

3. If possible, avoid my mistake of 
starting without a cash surplus. 

4. Study the markets of all English 
Speaking countries. An excellent 
British market guide is “Writers’ and 
Artists’ Year Book,” available from 
A. and C. Black, Ltd., 4, 5 and 6 Soho 
Square, London, W. 1, for three shill- 
ings ten pence. 

5. Most important of all, take an 
overgrown horseshoe with you. 


HAT was your method of opera- 

tion?” everyone asks me. Very 
simple. In whatever country I hap- 
pened to be, I slanted a great volume 
of material to a great number of pub 
lications. As an ace in the hole, and 
to keep me from getting into one, I 
worked as correspondent, on a part 
time basis, for the New York Evening 
Post from shortly after my impromptu 
arrival in Mexico City until the Post 
was sold shortly before my even more 
impromptu exit from Madrid. 

To illustrate how anxious I was to 
leave Madrid, I passed up a job in the 
Madrid Associated Press bureau, of 
fered me by Rex Smith, chief of the 
bureau, effective Jan. 1, 1934. Five 
days after that date I took French 
leave from Spain. 

Here I beg to be let off without giv 
ing details about the scrape I got into 
in Spain. That many newspapermen 
get into scrapes abroad is my only 
alibi, but this article is not intended 
as a confession but rather as a hasty 
jaunt with me on: my free lancing 
venture. 

In a rambling way, I might cite a 
benefit that a course in practical free 
lancing, not exclusively the foreign 
variety, offers. The experience taught 
me how to make a little money in spare 
time. There is always something to 
sell if a person knows where to sell it. 
Oh, yes, I also learned the clipping 
file habit, invaluable to writers but 
mighty hard to keep up. 

“If you were to go back, what coun- 
try would you pick?” I am often 
asked. Mexico, is my answer. But 
I'm not going back ; 














Headline Hunting in South 


EADLINE hunting in South 
American countries is marked 


with adventurous experiences, 
successful and not so successful en- 
counters with censors, and so on. 
That’s true enough. 

But when you come down to fun- 
damentals you have to admit that, 
with some rare exceptions, news 
from South America today is not 
satisfactory. 

There is plenty to interest Ameri- 
cans in the southern nations. Wander- 
ing through them was an education 
even for one whose hard mental hide 
is dull to the shafts of edification. 

Last year, I found Argentina in the 
midst of a sweeping nationalistic re- 
covery plan in which the government 
was spurring private enterprise along 
paths that all Latin America watched 
with the deepest interest. I learned 
that Uruguay had a marvelously com- 
plete socialistic set-up economically 
that has possibly no parallel elsewhere 
except in Soviet Russia. I found a 
social security system in operation in 
Chile that goes so far in protecting 
workers that one fur dealer com- 
plained: “It is a crime to be an 
employer.” 

These things are rarely written up 
for Americans. Instead, stories from 
South America run along the staple 
lines of the menace of Japanese trade 
penetration; the wild revolutionaries 
of the deserts; the head-hunters of the 
Amazon. 

For this failure and incompleteness, 
I blame chiefly the South American 


Censorship and Distrust Hamper Work 


of Correspondents ; 


Publicity Is Feared 


By PETER KIHSS 


governments and the North American 
editors. 


OUTH American officials are loath 
to cooperate with correspondents. 
They are afraid of publicity. Some- 
times they have reason to fear its piti- 
less searchlight, focused on their graft 
or despotism. More often they re- 
member the rundown condition of 
journalism in most of their cities and 
imagine that the foreign correspondent 
will similarly distort what they say to 
suit his own purposes. 

I remember, still almost unbeliev- 
ingly, one correspondent in Peru who 
last year sought an interview with 
President Oscar Benavides on the first 
anniversary of that old general’s in- 
auguration. This correspondent con- 
sidered Benavides’ administration a 
success. He wanted to write a story 
along that line. He was not even per- 
mitted into the august presence. The 
president shunned newspapermen. 

There was also the remark of John 
W. White, New York Times corre- 
spondent in Buenos Aires and out- 
standing American newspaperman in 
South America today. He said he con- 
sidered writing the story of “my 18 
years in South America, six of them 











HIS critical survey of newsgathering conditions in South 
America was prepared for The Quill by Peter Kihss, now 

on the city staff of the Washington (D. C.) Post. It is based 
on nearly a year’s residence in various countries of South 


America. 


Mr. Kihss was graduated from the Columbia School of Jour- 
nalism in 1933. During the following summer he worked for 
the Associated Press in its Washington bureau. In the fall of 
1933 he received a Pulitzer scholarship in journalism and sailed 
for Buenos Aires shortly thereafter. He spent the next 11 


months abroad. 


Two months were spent in Montevideo, Uruguay, covering 
the Seventh Pan-American Conference as special correspondent 
for the New York Times. Five months were spent in Argen- 
tina. He then visited Paraguay, Bolivia, Chile, Peru, Panama 


and Mexico. 








spent in the waiting rooms of foreign 
offices.” 

The ministers dislike to say “no,” 
but still more they dislike to talk for 
publication. 


NE fact that should be granted 
them, though, is that they them- 
selves frequently have no complete or 
rounded knowledge of the subject 
under consideration. To an American 
it is sometimes startling to see how few 
established facts and figures are avail- 
able in writing about South America. 
Even population figures can only be 
obtained in the roundest of estimates. 
Censuses have been neglected for dec- 
ades, with a few exceptions. 

What purport to be accurate statis- 
tics are accurate only in name. An 
American consular attache in La Paz 
last year filed month-by-month reports 
on tin production and then totaled 
them up to get his figure for the year. 
The governments own final total was 
entirely different. So what? 


ORST of all the governmental 
handicaps holding down the cor- 
respondents is the censorship that ex- 
ists in every South American nation. 
This may range from Argentina’s 
easy-going control (the government 
maintains no censor in cable offices but 
by standing order threatens the cable 
companies with a shutdown in case 
they file derogatory dispatches) to the 
tight clamp maintained in Bolivia 
(where mails and cables are both cen- 
sored now, it being wartime). 

Such censorship intimidates many 
writers, particularly those correspond- 
ents of American papers who are na- 
tionals of the country from which they 
write. It stops them from digging out 
obscure angles of important stories. 
It silences officials who might other- 
wise clarify developments. It tends 
automatically to make the correspond- 
ents go easy on stories that might be 
politically unfavorable to the govern- 
ment in power. 

“Very few single stories,” as one 
gloomily and realistically observed, 
“are worth expulsion.” 
























America 


OR the failure to give good cover- 

age of particularly the constructive 
and drier news from the south, blame 
attaches also to editors at home. 

When it comes to foreign news, 
American editorial minds still run 
along European channels. Europe is 
presumed to produce interesting mat- 
ter. South America is ignored, despite 
the fact that the younger continent is 
producing new worthwhile ideas and 
plans. 

A contributing factor is the expen- 
siveness of South American stories as 
contrasted with European articles. It 
costs considerably more to send a man 
south than it does to send him east to 
the Old World. It costs a lot to get his 
story from South America. Cable 
tolls, even at press rates, are high. 
Perhaps they are exorbitant—not see- 
ing the companies’ books, I don’t 
know. Anyhow, they frighten editors. 

And then the editors are used to ex- 
pecting only the sensational from 
South America. Correspondents learn 
that speedily enough. They cater to 
that demand. When they don’t, they 
are told off. 


OME years ago, someone concocted 
a fantastic rumor that an ichthy- 
osaurus had been seen roaming around 
Patagonia and that an exploring party 
was seeking to trap it. Several editors 
of leading American newspapers fell 
for that. One correspondent in Buenos 
Aires, after filing a terse denial of the 
rumor, was plugging along, writing 
truthful but dry accounts of a compli- 
cated Argentine political situation. 
He received this message from his 
news editor: 

“If you can’t send anything about 
the ichthyosaurus, stop sending.” 

This situation, bad from both angles, 
may be improving. Certain things 
make one hope so. With commercial 
firms and the Pan American Union 
emphasizing the value of United States 
economic relations with South Amer- 
ica, some editors are more eager for 
economic items from the south. 

The United Press has found South 
America a good market for its news 
service, and while expanding its South 
American clientele has also expanded 
its news coverage of South America 
for the North American press. 

Certain newspapers are covering 
South America in better fashion, not- 
ably The New York Times. Fair and 
impartial reporting is making its im- 
pression upon South American offi- 
cials. Here in Washington a few 


months ago, one South American min- 
ister whose country was just passing 
through a turbulent period told me 
that he looked to the Times for more 
reliable and more rounded information 
about conditions in his home land 
than he could get in his official foreign 


office dispatches. (Incidentally, the 
correspondent filing the stories he 
complimented, not being in that par- 


' ticular country, was free from its cloy- 


ing censorship.) 


HE Seventh Pan American Confer- 

ence, held in Montevideo in Decem- 
ber, 1933, basked in more publicity 
than any Latin American activity in 
years. 

After a secretive beginning, spot- 
lighted by enterprising North Amer- 
ican news hunters, the conference 
threw its important sessions com- 
pletely open to the public. For prob- 
ably the first time in South American 
history, a press office was set up and 
issued handouts (albeit tardy) telling 
about the main activities of each day. 

One of the most heartening things in 
Latin American coverage today in con- 
nection with cooperation between the 
government and the correspondent is 
taking place in Panama City, just 
at the continental crossroads. There 
each Friday, newspapermen meet 
President Harmodio Arias in a candid 
press conference in the executive of- 
fices. He is accessible, as few Latin 
American executives have been. This, 
to be sure, is largely owing to his ex- 
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perience as counsel for the Panama 
American and to the fact that that 
daily had a lot to do with his gaining 
power. 

Frankness and freedom are the in 
evitable first steps toward satisfactory 
reporting out of South America. They 
constitute one goal most American cor- 
respondents down south are fighting 
for. 

Victory for the correspondents 
would be victory for international 
understanding and good will. And 
that victory, I think, is inevitable. 








It's Up to the Profession 
By BROOKS COTILE, 


Editor, Morgantown (W. Va.) Post 


ON’T send a boy to do a man’s 

work. How are the newspapers 
of the United States going to be able 
to follow that rule unless they pay edi- 
torial and news workers decently 
enough to command the services of 
those who have the training and abil- 
ity to do men’s work? 

We can talk until we are blue in the 
face—and we usually do—about the 
versatility of mewspapermen, about 
reporters as philosophers, about the 
knowledge of law, economics, sociol- 
ogy, history, government, and busi- 
ness that newspapermen are supposed 
to possess, but the fact remains that 
a disappointingly large percentage of 
news writing is done superficially and 
none too well by workers who are 
superficial and none too well trained 
for their jobs. 

How could it be otherwise in the 
light of the standards that have been 





maintained and the wages and sala- 
ries that have been paid? 

In the long view of the problem, it 
is not merely a question of adequate 
pay for those now in the news and 
editorial rooms (and many of these, 
heaven knows, are paid quite all they 
are worth), but essentially a question 
of how to attract those who are better 
qualified and better trained and to 
keep them after they are attracted. 

For a long time, a reporter’s legs 
have been regarded as his main asset. 
Isn’t it about time to look at his head 
and what’s inside it? 

This question, of course, transcends 
the Guild and the unionization of news 
workers, but it is a question which 
ought not to be dodged by publishers 
and editors in their attitude toward the 
Guild and in their dealing with spe 
cific problems that the Guild seems to 
be in a fair way to precipitating. 
7 





J. C. Oestreicher 


HAT is the pathway to for- 
eign fields? That question 
must have occurred to 


many young men, either stating in 
the newspaper business or seeking to 
broaden their horizon and experience 
by service in a foreign land. 

It has never been answered in very 
general terms, for each ink-stained 
veteran who has had to dress for a 
diplomatic reception in London or 
Rome or argue with some linguistically 
unequipped censor behind a European 
or Asiatic battlefield would have a dif- 
ferent reply. 


HERE are men abroad today who 

wouldn’t give up their jobs if all 
the movie moguls of Hollywood were 
to converge upon them with flattering 
contracts and dripping money bags. 

There are others who envy the peace 
and security of steady, staid jobs back 
home, where overnight trips in sleep- 
erless trains and the eternal difficul- 
ties of telephone and telegraph trans- 
mission never intrude to make the task 
of covering a yarn an endless night- 
mare—yet want to stay abroad. 

And there are a good few—or I 
might even say the majority—who 
have tasted the thrills and adventures 
of foreign correspondence and reached 
the final and patriotic conclusion that 
America’s a pretty good old place after 
all. 

The foreign correspondent is a very 
necessary component of the modern 
press association. He is just as essen- 
tial in his way, month in and month 
out, as the police-court reporter is to 
the average newspaper. The princi- 
pal difference is that once every so 
often, as in this particular period of 
world stress and uncertainty, he 
achieves a stature that has no real 
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FITTING MEN FOR 


counterpart anywhere else in the 
business. He becomes, for a little 
time, a person of international impor- 
tance. He can, if so inclined and so 
permitted by his superiors, become a 
molder of public opinion rather than 
a collector of news. He can sway pub- 
lic feelings to a dangerous degree, or 
he can exercise cool judgment in re- 
porting the most perilous utterances 
of the most hot-headed statesman, and 
thereby play a not unimportant role 
in the day by day history of the world. 


OT a few foreign correspondents 

in years gone by have misinter- 

preted their function and chosen the 

former part to play. Here, in the final 

analysis, is the test of a foreign corre- 

spondent, and here is why he must be 
a man trained for his job. 

In ordinary times, you could pull 
any first-class reporter out of any good 
newspaper in the United States, plunk 
him down in London, where no lan- 
guage difficulties would present them- 
selves, and he would function as well, 
or nearly as well, as on his home beat. 

He would have to learn a few proper 
modes of address. He would have to 
realize that certain functions require 
extreme decorum in behavior and pos- 
sibly a little more than the usual trou- 
ble in the way of clothes. He would 
have to cultivate a rather different 
“telephone” psychology in dealing 
with prominent personages than that 
which prevails in this country. 

But barring these simple rites and 
formulae, a job of a week or two to 
learn, he would find himself no less 
equipped to deal with the ordinary run 
of news than his colleagues with years 
of foreign experience behind them. 


HY then, the period of hard in- 
tensive training for foreign 
work? 

The reasons are multiple and mani- 
fold. Chief among them, as I said be- 
fore, is that when a genuine crisis 
arises, when millions of readers in 
dozens of countries are likely to form 
their opinions and chart their future 
courses on the basis of what he says, 
the foreign correspondent must know, 
through experience and precedent, 
what he is doing and why. 

Second in importance, perhaps, is 
the matter of language, a!though a 
growing number of working news- 
papermen appear to be equipping 
themselves in this regard long before 
the hope, much less the possibility, of 
a foreign job arises. 

Third is a thorough understanding 
of the foreign situation and foreign 
conditions. This is a large order. No 
college curriculum can supply the 
background needed for intelligent for- 
eign reporting half as well as actual, 
nose-to-the-grindstone experience. 

But it is a rare occasion when a press 
association or a newspaper can afford 
to send a man abroad to learn his ap- 
prenticeship there. It must be ab- 
sorbed in this country, over a lengthy 
period if necessary, so that by the time 
the neophyte is ready to struggle with 
his first Foreign Office interview, he 
will have the needed background at 
his fingertips. 

More important than this, he will be 
equipped to juxtapose this background 
with American conditions. For an 
American foreign correspondent after 
all is writing for American news- 
papers. Were European newspaper- 
men competent to judge the news in 








Ho” can a young newspaperman prepare himself for for- 


eign duty? 


What are some of the characteristics that the 


heads of press services look for when selecting men to be trained 


for work abroad? 


J. C. Oestreicher, director of foreign service for International 
News Service and himself a former foreign correspondent, an- 
swers these questions and tells something of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of those chosen for journalistic work abroad in the 


accompanying article. 


Mr. Oestreicher has been with I. N. S. since 1923. 


After be- 


ing assigned to the New York bureau for several years he was 
sent to London, later becoming assistant to the manager of the 
London bureau. Recalled to New York as cable editor, he later 
was made news editor and then given his present post. 











FOREIGN FIELDS 


By J. C. OESTREICHER 


Director of Foreign Service, International News Service 


their own backyards in proper rela- 
tion to American conditions and the 
American reading taste, there would 
be no need for the “schools of drudg- 
ery” maintained in American press 
association headquarters to fit men 
for jobs abroad. 


NY detailed delineation of the 
requisite qualifications for a suc- 
cessful foreign correspondent cannot 
fail to bring the blush of modesty to 
the cheek of anyone attempting to set 
them down. And yet they exist, very 
definitely and very positively. Many 
men meeting 90 per cent of the qual- 
ifications have returned from abroad 
with blasted hopes because they failed 
to measure up. 

In the order of their importance, for- 
eign correspondents must be (1) good 
newspapermen; (2) hard workers; 
(3) dependable characters; (4) well- 
educated, poised and experienced; (5) 
possessed of an adequate international, 
historical and economic background; 
(6) able to read, write and speak at 
least one foreign language. 

A tough assignment, that, and it isn’t 
even a complete list. Many of the 
most important foreign jobs are 
purely executive ones. These require 
additional knowledge and additional 
training. Vast sums of money pass 
each week through the chief foreign 
bureaus of International News Service, 
for example. Large payrolls must be 
taken care of; receipts from foreign 
clients must be handled with an ac- 
curacy that would tax the talents of a 
Certified Public Accountant. And yet 
when the occasion arises, the bureau 
manager must be equipped and ready 
to throw himself into action with his 
staff, working sometimes days and 
nights on end without sleep, and still 
make each outgoing boat with his 
quota of financial and news reports 
and analyses for headquarters. 

With the best material in the world, 
it is almost invariably a gamble to see 
which men will come out on top. 
There ‘is no greater thrill enjoyed by 
press association executives than when 
they pick a man for a foreign post and 
find him justifying expectations in 
every detail. 


HERE are men on the I. N. S. staff 
abroad who have gone through the 
mill from the bottom and have met 


each new crisis, new emergency and 
new job with an undiminished stand- 
ard of excellence. 

There is, for example, young Pierre 
J. Huss of the Berlin bureau. Huss 
went to work for us in Chicago some 
years ago. He started reading ponies 
(the periodic telephone news sum- 
maries which are sent to smaller 
clients from all press association bu- 
reaus), learned re-write, wire-filing 
and outside reporting, and at length 
came on to New York for foreign 
training. 

He spent months on the foreign 
desk, rewriting cables from abroad, 
studying the international situation 
and accumulating the background 
without which he would have been no 
more equipped to handle a foreign 
post than would a Washington corre- 
spondent today without knowledge of 
the Blue Eagle from, as Hugh Johnson 
would say, “egg to earth.” 

Then came his first foreign assign- 
ment—Mexico City—the first real op- 
portunity we had to judge of Huss’ re- 
actions away from headquarters, on 
his own, forced to depend upon his 
own news judgment and discretion to 
cable to New York what he consid- 
ered worth while out of the flood of 
news close to his hand. 

His subsequent transfer to Madrid 
and London and at length Berlin, 
where service to scores of Central 
European clients is part of his job as 
well as his obligations to America, 
marked steady progress by a bright, 
ambitious lad who was always ready to 
learn and never afraid to roll up his 
sleeves. 


HERE are many other examples. 

H. R. Knickerbocker, for instance, 
whose dispatches from abroad are 
more widely read and commented 
upon than any other foreign corre- 
spondent, served his apprenticeship 
on various newspapers and in press 
association headquarters before going 
abroad and starting his first serious 
foreign work as assistant in the Ber- 
lin bureau of I. N. S. Today he is at 
the top of his profession. The mon- 
archs of Europe and the continent’s 
leading statesmen talk to him because 
he reports them impartially, accu- 
rately and after sober consideration of 
the possible effects of his words upon 
the reading public. 


Much could be written of the years 
of hard plugging put in by Hudson 
Hawley, chief of the London bureau, 
and his first assistant, Harry K. Reyn- 
olds, who rated for years as a top 
flight Washington correspondent be- 
fore going abroad. 

And of William Parker in Paris, 
Richard Chaplin in Rome, Lindesay 
Parrott in Moscow, and the rest of 
them, working as hard at their desks 
in foreign capitals as any man back 
home. Their apprenticeship is behind 
them, but their experience grows day 
by day. And the greater the experi 
ence, the greater the correspondent, in 
the long run at least. 


T seems I have failed to mention the 

Richard Harding Davis* type of 
swashbuckling foreign man who 
crosses borders in feminine disguise 
and spies upon Chancellors from tur- 
reted windows in momentary fear of 
his life. 

As outspoken Benito Mussolini said 
only a few days ago: “Nothing is sad- 
der than the delusion that follows il- 
lusions rendered rosy only by futile 
desire.” 

In simpler terms: There ain’t no 
such animal! 





KENNETH C. Hocate (De Pauw ’18) of 
New York, president of the Wall Street 
Journal and past national president of 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic 
fraternity, addressed more than 70 news- 
papermen, including many prominent 
Southern California publishers and edi- 
tors in the quarterly dinner meeting of the 
Los Angeles Alumni Chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi at the University Club, Feb. 26. 

Among specially invited guests were 
Norman Chandler, general manager of 
the Los Angeles Times, Manchester 
Boddy, publisher of the Illustrated Daily 
News and Los Angeles Post-Record, and 
Brian Bell, chief of the Los Angeles 
bureau of Associated Press. Harry 
Crocker (Southern California Associate), 
assistant publisher of the Los Angeles 
Examiner, was present as an associate 
member following his initiation at the 
December meeting as an associate mem- 
ber with Hugh Baillie (Southern Cali- 
fornia Associate) of New York, 
president of United Press. 

The meeting was entertained by David 
M. Roth, creator of the fictional character 
“Addison Sims of Seattle,’ whose feats 
of memory include retention and later 
repetition of the names and telephone 
numbers of every person in a sizeable 
gathering. He was the personal guest of 
Glendon Allvine (Kansas 16) publicity 
director of RKO, a member of the fra- 
ternity and former journalist. 

Appointment of a nominating com- 
mittee for the annual election of the as 
sociation was announced by Carl P 
Miller (Kansas State ’20), president, who 
was toastmaster of the meeting. 


vice- 
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High School Journalism 
TO THE EDITOR: 


If there is any question in newspaper 
men’s minds as to the value of what is 
called high school journalism that ques- 
tion issues from ignorance and prejudice. 
This is one Quill reader's statement in 
answer to an implied request you make 
for support of Mr. Redford’s article on 
“Journalism in the High Schools?” in 
your April number. 

As a matter of fact, one can find plenty 
of ignorance and prejudice among news- 
paper men asx to college journalism, so 
that it should be small wonder that the 
high school angle is misunderstood. And, 
I might add, it is not so uncommon to find 
newspaper men even at this late date who 
doubt the value of any formal education. 

There are plenty of good reasons for 
teaching journalism in high schools, as 
well as for teaching teachers how to 
teach high s@hool journalism. Mr. Red- 
ford puts up a formidable argument, I 
think, insisting in the first place as he 
ought to, that it is not vocational in 
nature, and, in the second place, that it is 
in a broad sense training newspaper 
renders. God knows we need the second, 
and if a newspaper man doesn’t think so, 
let him get out of the office some time and 
mix with the crowd. In 30 years of news- 
paper work this writer has never heard 
such bitter antipathy toward newspapers 
as within the past several years, 

If you really want to see what the high 
achool paper or annual dees for students, 
compare those youngsters with the aver- 
age run—and see the difference. How 
well we know that in our schools and de- 
partments of journalism! As a college 
journalism instructor for the past 17 
years I have watched hundreds of boys 
and girls fresh from high school come 
onto the campus and take a leading part 
in college activities. They have a way 
that is different, faster—and often better 
—than any other type of student. What 
is more important, perhaps, is their 
wider, keener interest in life as a whole, 
the entire social cosmos, not merely the 
academic. 

Of course, high school journalism didn’t 
always give them that, but it did single 
them out from the wast crowd of just 
mere high school students and fastened 
their interest at an early, formative age 
on the wider aspects of life and living. 
College journalism can do something for 
people of that type; civen that type as a 
starting point it can do constructive 
things for the newspaper profession. 

Mr. Redford is apparently in what one 
might call a comfortable spot, since he 
does not mention probably the most vital 
point in the present high school journal- 
ism set-up. which is the attitude toward 
Journalism instruction of the principal or 
the board of education or whoever it is 
who 0. K.’s the budget and the teacher- 
training requirements for that particular 
department. Even before the depression 
made such a mess of teaching loads in the 
high school we had English, mathematics, 
history, music, commercial and other 
teachers handling journalism groups and 
often knowing less about newspapers 
than the students already knew. Thrown 
bodily inte the maelstrom of teaching, 
organizing, staffing and producing a high 
achool newspaper, these poor folk who 
knew their English, etc., were simply 
numb with confusion about the new sub- 
ject. The hours I've spent with these 
unfortunates! 

What newspaper men who have vision 
need to do is to begin today some sort of 
campaign that will make journalism in- 
struction as solid in the high school cur- 
riculum as mathematics, history or Eng- 
lish, and that will make provision also 
for properly trained journalism teachers 
to handle that instruction. For after all, 
if journalism is worth learning at all it 


is worth learning well, under proper 
auspices. 
MARC N. GOODNOW, 
Instructor and Field Representative, 
School of Journalism, 
University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, California. 


Walker's ” City Editor” 
TO THE EDITOR: 


“To classify Mr. Walker’s book is diffi- 
eult beyond saying it is non-fiction,” 
wrote a cautious fellow craftsman in re- 
viewing Stanley Walker’s much over- 
lauded “City Editor,” then added, appar- 
ently with a certain pricking of con- 
science, “Chapter for chapter, except 
when he leaves the City Room to discuss 
news on the air, the free press, libel and 
newspaper ethics,” City Editor “is au- 
thentic, alive and stimulating.” 

Well the reviewer might have added to 
his list of “non-authentic” subjects that 
Mr. Walker discusses in a fictional man- 
ner, with a sophistry masquerading as 
engaging frankness, and a somewhat 
malign cynicism masquerading as a naive 
narration of current practice, such sub- 
jects as the tabloids, above all the lack of 
all honor among certain groups in the 
camera squads, even the question of rep- 
ortorial honor, as belonging to the ques- 
tionable phases of this curious, if lively 
treatise on local news gathering. 

In his discussion of the tabloids, for in- 
stance, Mr. Walker is guilty of the “time- 
lag.” or something very like it, that he 
quotes as George Bernard Shaw’s indict- 
ment of newspaper practice. For the 
real essence of novelty in the tabloid is 
not the accentuation of movie technique 
through the picturization of news and 
the brevity of text, but in the deliberate 
appeal, through an unconscionable han- 
dling of crime, vice, and all the bestiali- 
ties that human life is capable of, to the 
lower and lowermost levels of the popu- 
lace, people “who can’t think and won’t 
read.” 

For Mr. Walker, who passes very 
lightly over tabloid technique, apparently 
is not moved by any of the most prurient 
offenses of the tabloids at their worst. 
And, in connection with the delinquencies 
of the camera squads, he also seems to be 
indifferent to higher standards exempli- 
fied in the fact that the Scripps-Howard 
papers once printed a full-page illus- 
trated “Ad,” showing a camera-man 
climbing into a second-story window to 
get photographic evidence against a sin- 
ning citizen, but carrying the caption 
“WE DON’T EMPLOY SECOND-STORY 
MEN.” 

Indeed, Walker leaves the reader, igno- 
rvnt of newspaper affairs, to suppose that 
the cameramen are an unregulated free- 
lance class by themselves, not subject to 
the discipline of the newspaper which 
employs them, and whose violations of 
all the decencies are winked at by the 
best of all city editors. 

After reading this work one is not sur- 
prised at anything that the reporters and 
the camera squad people did in the early 
Lindbergh kidnaping case and in the 
Hauptmann trial. In some ways one 
wonders there are not more Jake Lingles 
developing everywhere, in view of the 
eurrent coddling of “men” in the news 
such as “Mike Romanoffs.” who seem- 
inaly at one time were useful to the City 
Editor. And, perhaps, the most penetrat- 
ing comment that can be made upon the 
volume is that the author has made the 
easy descent into Avernus and has now 
zone over to the tabloids lock, stock and 
barrel. As for newspaper practice as a 
whole, the nuisance value of the book is 
more conspicuous than its positive vir- 


tues. 
HARVEY M. WATTS. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





ccc re 


Hucu Scorr (Washington °35), former 
associate editor of the University of 
Washington Daily, has replaced Jim Lone 
(Washington °34) as editor of the Uni- 
versity of Washington Columns. 


Bos Hemman (Washington ’29), for- 
merly with the Tacoma News-Tribune, is 
now with the Seattle Times. He married 
Miss Gene Armstrong of the Tacoma 
Times on Feb. 14. 
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AT DEADLINE 


By R. L. P. 
(Continued from page 2) 














perman now editing the Martinsburg 
(W. Va.) News, a weekly, would like 
to exchange papers with the editors 
of other weeklies. Now comes John 
B. Walker, circulation manager of the 
Coatesville (Pa.) Record, who ap- 
proves the idea, adds that it should 
also work well with dailies, and of- 
fers to exclLange the Record with other 
dailies, particularly those in its class 
(6,591 circulation). Any QuuILL 
reader desiring to exchange with 
either of these papers should write di- 
rect to Mr. De Vine or Mr. Walker. 
Any other swappers in the market? 


E received a letter from F. W. 
Beckman, managing editor of 
the Farmer’s Wife, St. Paul, some time 
ago that we appreciated—for it indi- 
cated progress along the lines we are 
trying to follow in bringing the maga- 
zine to you each month. Said Editor 
Beckman: “I have wanted for some 
time to tell you how much I like Tue 
Quit. It is stimulating. Even when 
I don’t agree with some of the things 
that are presented by contributors, I 
enjoy it anyway. It is profitable to 
have one’s notions put to the test by 
the conflicting ideas of someone else.” 
We might add that we quite often 
don’t fully agree with ideas and opin- 
ions expressed in THe QumL. But, as 
a monthly magazine of expression and 
opinion, a forum of journalism, THE 
Quit.’s job is to bring you the ex- 
periences, observations and ideas of 
men from all walks of journalism on 
all sorts of subjects pertaining to that 
field. 


MONG other recent letter writers 
are Arthur Lentz, of the Capital 
Times, Madison, Wisconsin, who ob- 
serves: “I find Tue Quitt a source of 
genuine entertainment and educa- 
tion”; Robert K. Allen, of the Oregon 
Alumni Association, University of 
Oregon, who says: “Compliments on 
your very readable and interesting 
magazine”; Walter C. Hornaday, of 
the Dallas (Texas) Journal, who com- 
ments: “You are getting out a fine 
magazine and I do not want to be 
without it.” 

A good word comes from Buel W. 
Patch, 2611 Woodley Place, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; “The magazine gets better 
all the time and I don’t want to miss 
any copies.” Incidentally, he sent 
along a five years’ subscription. 
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History in Headlines 
NEWS STORIES OF 1934, edited 
by Frank Luther Mott and a staff of 
cooperating editors. The Clio Press, 
Iowa City. 1935. $2.00. 


These are exciting times in which 
we are living. If anything were needed 
to prove the point there is proof 
abundant in “News Stories of 1934,” 
the second annual collection of news 
and feature stories from America’s 
daily newspapers, edited by Frank 
Luther Mott, head of the School of 
Journalism at the University of Iowa, 
and a staff of cooperating editors. 

This volume, like its predecessor, is 
a vivid headline history of the high- 
lights of an eventful year. 

It serves as a concise, exciting sum- 
mary—running the scale from the 
sorrow of disaster to the humor of a 
nudist wedding, from the excitement 
of a prison break or the slaying of a 
desperado by the “G Men” to the 
pathos of the passing of “Apple 
Annie.” It also serves as a collection 
of the best writing to be found in the 
nation’s press—or anywhere else. 

There are 70 stories in this an- 
thology, divided into 11 classifications. 

The first, devoted to “straight news,” 
treats of San Francisco’s waterfront 
strike; the November elections of 
1934; labor troubles in Gary, Indiana, 
and Rhode Island; the Insull trial; a 
nudist wedding; a pageant in Eugene, 
Oregon; the flight of Army ballonists 
into the stratosphere, and an Indian 
conference. 

The section devoted to disasters 
records the tragic story of the Morro 
Castle; the Chicago Stock Yards Fire; 
forest fires in California-Nevada; 
floods and the wreck of an air liner. 
There is a special section on the 
drouth and dust storms. 

The most exciting section of the 
volume is the one devoted to crime 
stories, containing as it does Jack 
Lait’s dramatic account of the slaying 
of John Dillinger; J. R. Bradfield, Jr.’s 
account of the shooting of Clyde Bar- 
row and Bonnie Parker; Lou Wede- 
mar’s “Pursuit of a Murderer,” deal- 
ing with Bruno Richard Hauptmann; 
Harold Brown’s account of the funeral 
of “Pretty Boy” Floyd and Royal 
Roussel’s “Prison Break,” terse, stac- 
cato account of a prison break at 
Huntsville, Texas. 

There are sections also on finance, 
sports, foreign correspondence, sci- 


ence, speeches and interviews and 
two on features, each packed with 
splendid stories, covering practically 
every phase of newsgathering and 
writing. Interesting forewords, giving 
“behind the headlines” atmosphere, 
precede the stories. 


Back to the Waterfront 


THE MAN ON THE BARGE, by 
Max Miller. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 
New York. 1935. $2.50. 


Max Miller never has to worry 
about material for a new book. He 
just looks about him, pokes and prods 
a bit, does a lot of listening, mulls 
over the things he hears, adds some- 
thing of himself—at lot of himself— 
and he has the book. 

He began with “I Cover the Water- 
front.” That was the result of his 
getting next to the folk he met while 
doing his daily reportorial round, of 
listening to them, of getting inside 
their thoughts. Then he built a house 
and settled down—as much as Max 
Miller could settle down. Folks 
stopped to look at the house, to watch 
it grow. From them he got the ma- 
terial for “The Second House from the 
Corner.” 

Now he returns to the waterfront. 
He introduces you to John, the “cap- 
tain” of a fishing barge anchored out 
in the ocean, and his helper, Walt. All 
sorts of people come to the barge—a 
quarterback from aé_ university; a 
famed actor of another day; Crazy 
Peter, the Portuguese fisherman; 
Billy, a young woman who makes her 
living by “this and that”; a newspaper 
woman; a columnist; a college friend 
and fraternity brother of John’s— 
these and a lot of others come to the 
barge. 

You listen with John and you learn 
a lot of things. You learn also what 
John thinks about things. He doesn’t 
say much, but Max Miller lets you 
know what he feels and thinks never- 
theless. And through John, you gather, 
you are getting a little glimpse of Max 
Miller’s philosophy of life. 

Simply told, with a clarity, a feeling, 
a humaness, a sincerity that has 
marked Max Miller’s books from the 
first, this collection of waterfront 
sketches is delightful reading. More 
than that. It sounds such a matter-of- 
fact way of putting it, but we’d like to 
add that we feel it’s the finest work 
this reporter of the waterfront has 
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done. And that, fellow travelers of 
the Book Beat, is how well we liked 
“The Man on the Barge.” 


Inflation Ahead ! 


INFLATION AHEAD! What to Do 
About It, by W. M. Kiplinger and 
Frederick Shelton. Simon and Schus- 
ter, New York. 1935. $1.00. 


This paper-bound booklet, which has 
been attracting so much attention in 
business circles, consists of 25 semi- 
personal letters of guidance planned 
for the information of the business 
man, the investor and the layman. 

It was prepared by W. M. Kiplinger, 
one of the best known and read com 
mentators on business and the Wash 
ington scene, who edits and publishes 
Kiplinger’s Washington Letters, and 
Frederick Shelton, economist, lawyer 
and counselor on Washington. 

Forecasting that inflation is prob- 
ably ahead, that it will come gradually 
with the first effects being noted this 
year, these letters analyze what prob- 
ably will happen, what this may mean 
to business, the country and the indi- 
vidual. And you don’t have to wade 
through a lot of words or get the aid 
of an economist friend to tell you 
what the authors are driving at. 








nterpretation 


News accounts of happenings in 
the newspaper world seldom offer 
more than superficial details. To the 
interested newspaper man that is not 
enough. What, he wants to know, is 
the story behind the news? 


As the magazine of interpretation 
in the newspaper field, THE AMER- 
ICAN PRESS tears away the veil of 
superficiality, presenting the little- 
known, dramatic facts not apparent in 
the news. 


To illustrate: 
Read “ The Old Crab ” a monthly 


feature by a western newspaper edi- 
tor whose penetrating criticisms of 
journalistic practices are a tonic in- 
fluence. 


You'll enjoy THE AMERICAN 
PRESS. Subscription $1 a year. 


The Pisseticen i 


225 West 39th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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To Newspaper Men 
who would appreciate 
a helpful Business 
Magazine, devoted to 
the non-metropolitan 


newspaper field 


The N. E. A. BULLETIN 


will prove a profitable 
investment. Its pages 
are filled with facts 
useful to the executives 
in newspaper manage- 
ment and promotion. 
Send your subscription 
to the National Edi- 
torial Association, 134 
North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


$2 


year 


. « » Pull membership in the ree tee 


Editorial Association including Bulletin year 











NEWSPAPER MEN 
AND STUDENTS 
OF JOURNALISM 


lf you have chosen the Fourth 
Estate for your profession, you 
should choose National Print- 
er Journalist for your mage- 
zine. |f you are just entering 
the newspaper field, you will 
find this magazine a great aid 
to your career. If you are an 
old-timer at writing and pub- 
lishing, you will discover fresh 
ideas in the many interesting 
articles on a wide variety of 
subjects which are contained 
in it each month. 


No other publication covers 
the field so thoroughly. 


Send $2.00 for a year's subscrip- 
tion or $3.00 for two years. 


NATIONAL 
PRINTER 
JOURNALIST 


F With Newspaper Advertising 


Service 
219 So. Fourth Street, Springfield, Illinois 
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Keep Traveling! 


(Continued from page 3) 


Well, travel is the best “next” I 
know of. Travel takes you out of the 
rut and routine of everyday living. It 
gives you an uninterrupted chance to 
reflect, to take stock of yourself. It 
throws you into contact with new peo- 
ple. And, by and large, there are 
more real individuals among travelers 
than there are in the mine run of peo- 
ple you meet at home. 

I think of a certain boat trip from 
Shanghai to Marseilles. It was a long 
trip. Everybody had plenty of leisure. 
Everybody unbent and sought the 
companionship of everybody else. 
With no distractions, a friendship un- 
der such circumstances could in a few 
days ripen to intimacy. One could, in 
a week, discover the lifetime philos- 
ophies of the men and women about 
him. 

There was the kona coffee planter 
from Hawaii. There was the highly 
cultured British commercial attache 
for Japan. There was bluff, smiling 
Gen. Wang, of the Cantonese army. 
There was the brawny adventurer 
who ran the rubber plantation in 
Borneo. There was the tea planter 
from Ceylon. There was the rajah of 
a minor province in North India. The 
list is interminable. A month with 
such men is worth a cycle in a small 
town in the Middle West. You rub 
your mind against theirs, and it can- 


not help but emerge with a bit more 
polish. 


Y this time, perhaps, you’re getting 
impatient. 

“Granted,” you protest, “that travel 
is a wonderful experience.” “Granted 
that it is stimulating. But where does 
one get the money for travel?” 

My answer is that a person who 
really wants to travel can manage it 
somehow. I earned the money for a 
trip around the world by writing ar- 
ticles. In two years, on a previous oc- 
casion, I saved enough out of my sal- 
ary for a steerage trip to Europe and 
Africa. 

Deckhanding isn’t hard work, and 
it once took me to Jamaica and Pan- 
ama. I know a man of 47 who pedaled 
all over the United States last year, 
on a bicycle. He carried his own bed- 
ding and frying pan, and his costs were 
less than a dollar a day. 

I know a girl who earned $175. She 
used it to buy a ticket to Honolulu, and 
after she had tipped the stewards and 
bought herself a lei she was dead 
broke. Of course she got herself a 
job. I have never heard of a traveler 


starving to death. As soon as she 
could afford it, she bought a ticket to 
Shanghai, where she found another 
job. She has spent the last twelve 
years in the Orient, changing work 
whenever she wished. Anybody with 
intelligence and determination can 
travel if he wants to. 


A’ I glance back over these pages, 
I find I’ve neglected the spiritual 
side of travel—the inward mellow 
richness than only travel can yield. 
There’s not much tangible to be said 
about this. It’s related to the inde- 
finable, permanent warmth that comes 
to one as he gazes at a great painting, 
or reads a great poem. 

No one can stand upon the crum- 
bling Great Wall of China, with the 
desert wind whipping at him and the 
hordes of Kublai Khan materializing 
before his eyes, without taking away 
something rich and stirring and per- 
manent. To walk along the Seine at 
sunrise, with the towers of Notre 
Dame bathed in the fresh morning 
light, is an experience that amounts 
almost to rebirth. 

I can recall a twilight stroll along 
the seawall of old Malacca, with the 
gay shouts of the natives blended into 
a mellow hum behind me. I can recall 
my first look into the sublime face of 
the Great Buddha of Kamakura—a 
face that seemed to hold all the wis- 
dom and philosophy and tolerance of 
the ages. I was joking with a friend 
when I first glimpsed that face. Five 
minutes later I was still gazing at it— 
very silent, and with my hat in my 
hand. 

Travel bestows different gifts on dif- 
ferent people. But to everyone alike 
it gives pleasure, inspiration, knowl- 
edge. Moreover, its values are last- 
ing. Time does not efface them. 

If education, and stimulating friends, 
and new knowledge are to be classed 
as luxuries, then travel is a luxury, 
too. But to me education, stimulating 
friends and new knowledge are not 
luxuries, but vital necessities. And so 
is travel. I feel it belongs on my bud- 
get, and I keep it there. I think it be- 
longs on your budget, too. 





Rosert B. Unverwoop (Southern Meth- 
odist °34) has accepted the position as 
head of the journalism department in 
Crane High School, Crane, Texas. 


* 7 ~ 
Cuartes “Pere” Tyter (Washington 
24) is now with the McCann-Erickson 
Advertising Agency in New York. 
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One Change Means Many! 


Marvin SANDSTROM (Iowa State °30), 
assistant bulletin editor at Iowa State 
College, has accepted a position in Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he will assist another 
Iowa State alumnus, ARTHUR THOMPSON, 
29, in the preparation of informational 
material for the AAA. 

Sandstrom’s place as assistant bulletin 
editor has been taken by Jor Duncan 
(Iowa State °33), who resigned his posi- 
tion as editor-manager of the Seymour 
Herald at Seymour, Iowa. 

Publisher of the Herald, W. C. Dorr 
(Iowa State ’28) returned to Seymour to 
edit one issue while Wr1tLarp Rossins, of 
Onawa, Iowa, was learning the ropes pre- 
paratory to taking over the position as 
editor-manager. Dorr then went back to 
his work as statistician for the AAA in 
Des Moines. 

Robbins is a graduate of the journal- 
ism department of the University of 
South Dakota, ’31, winner of the scholar- 
ship award key of Sigma Delta Chi, edi- 
tor of the student newspaper, Volante, at 
Vermillion. He has worked on news and 
advertising departments of newspapers 
at Hartington, Nebraska; Denison, Iowa; 
Onawa, Sioux City, Council Bluffs and 
Des Moines. He also served as managing 
editor of the Oil and Mining World at 
Rapid City, S. D. 





Crark Squire (Washington 16), for- 
merly with the Tacoma Times, is now 


Washington correspondent for the 
Scripps-Canfield chain. 

~ * * 
Srvuart Wetcu (Washington 734) is 


working on the Tacoma News-Tribune. 


* * * 


Sraniey Orne (Washington °22), for- 
merly with the Newark Star-Eagle, is now 
on the staff of the Wall Street Journal. 


* * * 


Rosert W. Runt (Oregon Associate), 
editor of the Medford (Ore.) Mail Tri- 
bune and winner last year of the Pulitzer 
prize for meritorious public service, was 
elected president of the Oregon State 
Editorial Association at the recent meet- 
ing of the association in Portland. 

*” * * 


Harotp McCuiinton (Washington ’22) is 
now account executive with N. W. Ayer 
& Co. in New York. 


«x * * 


Georce W. Howre, Jr. (Oregon State 
32) is now associate editor of Trade 
Lanes, weekly transportation newspaper 
of the Pacific Northwest. Sic R. Ham- 
monpd (Oregon State ’31) is with the same 
paper, handling advertising and special 
editorial assignments. 


WILLIAM WATTS MACCN DIES 


William Watts Macon, associated for 
23 years with the editorial department 
of Iron Age, 14 years of that period be- 
ing spent as managing editor and edi- 
tor-in-chief, died Jan. 3 in the Murray 
Hill Hospital, New York City, follow- 
ing a cerebral hemorrhage. 

Born in New York City, Mr. Macon 
was graduated from Cornell Univer- 
sity as a mechanical engineer in 1898. 
At Cornell he was editor of the Sibley 
Journal of Engineering and, on gradu- 
ation, became associated with the edi- 
torial department of Engineering 
Record. He remained with the Record 
until 1905, then edited the Metal 
Worker from 1905 to 1911, when he be- 
came associated with Iron Age. 

Mr. Macon, who would have been 60 
years old in May, was an associate 
member of the Cornell chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi. 





Atvin C. Gace, editor of the Spectator 
and the Angora Journal, was elected 
president and a director of the Press Club 
at Portland, Ore., in the annual election 
held recently. 


* * * 


WALTER Burroucus (Washington ’24) is 
with the Union Lithograph Company of 
Los Angeles. 

* * ~ 

Three members of the Penn State chap- 
ter of Sigma Delta Chi are associated with 
the Centre Daily Times, of State College 
and Bellefonte, Pa. Wrt.1Am K. ULERICcH, 
31, is managing editor and advertising 
manager; Kari C. Knecut, ’34, is manager 
of the Bellefonte office, and Grorce A. 
Scott, ’34, is city editor. 


* * * 


C. FRANKLIN Howe. (California °33) 
was killed in an automobile accident near 
Reedley, Calif., in March, 1935. During 
his senior year he was editor of the Daily 
Californian. He was a member of Sigma 
Pi fraternity. 

* * * 

Georce Mixsurn, who recently returned 
to Oklahoma after nearly a year in Eu- 
rope on a Guggenheim Fellowship, was 
the principal speaker at the “Five Star 
Final” dinner of the Oklahoma chapter 
of Sigma Delta Chi, successor to the for- 
mer annual gridiron dinners, at Norman, 
Okla., April 3. Watrer M. Harrison, of 
the Daily Oklahoman and Oklahoma City 
Times, was toastmaster. 


* * * 


Joun H. Nunes (Colorado ’31) and Mrs. 
Nunes are the parents of a baby daughter, 
Mary Joanne. Mr. Nunes is studying 
mail order advertising in Denver. 


Segal Named Editor 


Robert E. Segal (Ohio State ’25) for 
ten years associated with the Cin- 
cinnati (O.) Post became assistant 
publisher and editor of the Scioto 
Gazette at Chillicothe, O., his home 
town, March 1. Prior to his departure 
from Cincinnati he was given a testi- 
monial luncheon at the Hotel Sinton 
which was attended by more than 100 
business and professional men of the 
city. Letters from friends and former 
associates were received from distant 
points. 

One of the prominent undergradu- 
ates ever to participate in campus ac 
tivities at Ohio State University, 
Segal joined the staff of the Post the 
day after his graduation. He served 
in the editorial department four and 
one-half years, including a period as 
Sunday editor of the Post’s sister pa 
per, the Kentucky Post. He then en- 
tered the promotion department of the 
paper, becoming promotion manager. 

He was very active in civic, fraternal 
and professional affairs of Cincinnati 
during his 10 years there. 





Dr. WALTER WILLIAMS, past national 
honorary president of Sigma Delta Chi, 
was honored recently by a testimonial 
resolution adopted unanimously by both 
houses of the Missouri legislature. Dr. 
Williams resigned some time ago as pres- 
ident of the University of Missouri be- 
cause of ill health and a desire to devote 
his energies to the School of Journalism, 


which he founded. 


* * * 


E. R. Ricwer (Northwestern ’28) has 
resigned as advertising manager of the 
Store for Men, Marshall Field & Co., Chi 
cago, to become sales promotion manager 
of the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Mr. Richer had been associated with the 
field organization for seven years. 

* * - 
WiLt1am M. STecGMEIER and James M. 


SHEEN, both Penn State ’34, are on the 
editorial staff of Grit, Williamsport, Pa. 





Announcing the New 


1935 Balfour Blue Book 


The Smart Revue of ey Jewelry 
Rings Compacts avors 
Bracelets Gifts 


Sole Official Jeweler to Sigma Delta Chi 
L.G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


Attleboro Massachusetts 
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ADOLPH S. OCHS 





ANY tributes have been paid to that outstanding fig- 

ure of the journalistic world, Adolph S. Ochs, pub- 

lisher of the New York Times, since his death a month 
ago. To them we would add a few words more. 

There were many things in the life of this man that 
might be singled out for comment. Two appeal partic- 
ularly to us at this time—and so we pass them on to you. 

First, it seems that his career should furnish inspiration 
and courage to the younger men in journalism today—to 
those just entering the profession and to those who have 
gained some foothold in their chosen field. 

Consider. At 11, Adolph Ochs was an office boy for 
Capt. William Rule, editor of the Knoxville Chronicle. At 
17 he had become a printer; had worked in Louisville and 
was back in Knoxville as a printer on the Tribune. He 
later became a reporter, then assistant to the business 
manager. 

He became an advertising solicitor for the Chattanooga 
Dispatch. The paper failed and he was named its re- 
ceiver. Then came an opportunity to buy the Chatta- 
nooga Times—for $800 and the assumption of debts of 
$1,500. Adolph Ochs didn’t have $800—but he borrowed 
$250 and bought a half interest, stipulating that his half 
should control the paper. Two years later he had to pay 
$5,500 for the other half of the paper—instead of $400. 

In 1896, after he had been publishing the Chattanooga 
paper for 18 years, he learned the New York Times— 
termed “the most picturesque wreck in journalism’”— 
could be bought for no great sum. The paper was losing 
$1,000 a day and had outstanding obligations of $300,000. 

Mr. Ochs worked out a plan calling for the formation of 
a company with 10,000 shares of capital stock, and a bond 
issue of $500,000. Taking all the money he had and could 
borrow, he bought $75,000 worth of bonds carrying with 
them 1,125 shares of stock. Additional stock totaling 
3,876 shares, just enough to make a majority, was placed 
in escrow to be delivered to Mr. Ochs when the paper had 
its way for three years. Four years later he had the full 
5,001 shares. 

The second thing of which we would speak was the type 
of newspaper he produced—his journalistic creed of “All 
the News That’s Fit to Print.” He demonstrated that de- 
cency pays dividends; that a newspaper can be conducted 
on high levels and still be a success financially. The New 
York Times, under the leadership of Adolph Ochs and the 
men he associated with him, has come to be as near a na- 
tional newspaper as we have today. 

There may be a few who would term—slightingly—the 
story of his career “a typical success story.” It WAS a 
success story, a glorious success story that should and will 
stir others to emulate his course as the years roll on. 


BYE, BYE EDITORIALS 


HERE’S been a lot of discussion for years about the edi- 
torial page—its waning influence, its stodginess, its 
lack of appeal, etc., etc. Various ways of brightening the 
editorial page, of reviving the invalid, have been the basis 
of consideration at meetings and conventions of journal- 
istic bodies. 
It has been our feeling that editorial pages have slipped 
—and slipped badly. It has seemed that the space they 


filled in many papers might well be occupied with some- 
thing else—perhaps advice to the lovelorn or the recipe 
column. 

The decline, we would say, has been due to too much 
shush-shushing, too much straddling, too much twaddle 
about this and that while newspaper readers were seek- 
ing interpretation, explanation and even leadership. In 
plain words—a lack of guts. You may object to the word 
—but there’s none more expressive. 

We’ve wondered if the time wouldn’t come when some 
editor would do something about his editorial page—per- 
haps ban it. Now Curtis D. MacDougall, editor of the 
Evanston (Ill.) Daily News-Index has announced that 
henceforth there will be no editorials as such in that paper. 
Instead, there will be a signed column in the usual edi- 
torial space, where the editor will speak his mind under 
his signature. 

But let him tell about this step—as he did in the News- 
Index under the heading “Instead of Editorials,” followed 
by the subhead: “Bye, Bye Editorials .. .” 

“Editorials are the bunk. 

“Few like to read them; nobody enjoys writing them. 

“From the standpoint of the reader they are like a tele- 
phone conversation in which the anonymous person at the 
other end of the line bawls you out, throws in an occa- 
sional compliment, threatens, hints and praises himself 
and then hangs up before you have a chance to answer and 
without disclosing his identity. 

“As for the editorial writer the literary restrictions of 
the traditional editorial form cramp his style to the point 
of ineffectiveness. To understand what I mean try to 
write a personal letter without a single first person pro- 
noun. 

“It can, of course, be done but what you have when you 
have finished is an impersonal, jejune thing devoid of all 
personality and warmth which to your correspondent is 
about as welcome as the rest of his mail on the first of the 
month. 

“Editors are not vain, at least probably no vainer than 
other men; but they do hate to think that the miles and 
miles of typewriter ribbon they consume annually has been 
perforated to no purpose. Once upon a time when pub- 
lishers were editors and men about town, known to a ma- 
jority, their editorials were accepted as their own work, 
which they were, and had weight to the extent that the 
writers had prestige. 

“Today all that is changed. Publishers no longer are 
editors and seldom write editorials. Those that they do 
write are smeared all over the front page. The stuff in- 
side is written by God knows who as far as the clientele is 
concerned. Once in a while there is a vague reference to 
a supermundane “we” whose ideas those appearing on the 
proverbial editorial page are supposed to be. 

“That the reading public is fed up on this sort of pusil- 
lanimous anonymity is indicated not only by the unde- 
niable decline of influence of newspaper editorials but 
also by the increasing reliance placed upon the wisdom of 
columnists and of magazine writers. 

“In scrapping the traditional editorial form I am mak- 
ing no pretense of being a peep-hole journalist stuffed full 
of inside dope. I merely wish to rid myself of the con- 
founded impedimenta of the formal editorial literary form 
and also to let you know who is talking. 

“Simultaneously may I reiterate an old invitation to you 
not only to listen but to talk back as frequently and as 
vehemently as you desire.” 
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HAVE YOU HEARD— 


that the Personnel Bureau is steadily increasing its services to em- 
ployers and members of Sigma Delta Chi? 


Why don’t YOU take advantage of this service? If you are in- 
terested in a change, advancement or your first job, you should 
be registered. 


You can’t lose by registering with your fraternity’s Personnel Bu- 
reau. For a fee of $1 your confidential records are compiled and 
for three years you are entitled to receive notices of and be rec- 
ommended for jobs for which you are qualified. The small fee no 
more than covers the cost of building your files. 


The records of each registrant are examined at each request from 
employers. Every effort is made to place men in positions for 
which they are suited. 


The Personnel Bureau needs registrants, particularly in the East, 
South and West, in order to properly serve employers. 


Send for a registration form, and make this worthwhile contact 
with the employers of the country. 


PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 


James C. Kiper, Director 


836 Exchange Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


« Puts the Right Man in the Right Place » 
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HOW MUCH DO YOU WANT TO KNOW ABOUT 
NEWSPAPERS AND NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING ? 


“MAKING MILLIONS 
READ AND BUY” 


Was Written for You 


There are many authorities on general advertising. 
One of the best informed men in America on news- 
paper advertising is Wm. A. Thomson, Director of 
the Bureau of Advertising of the A.N.P.A. He is a 
keen student of markets, has a splendid creative mind 
in advertising promotion and is an impartial analyst 
of success and failure in thousands of campaigns. 


His book “ Making Millions Read and Buy ” con- 
tains what everyone should know about newspaper 
advertising. It is a book that tells why the newspaper 
should continue as a dominant medium against all 
types of competition for the profitable marketing of 
products. 


So authoritative, so comprehensive, so filled with 
unusual facts and data that the experienced adver- 
tising executive can add to his income by using ideas 


gained from reading this book. 


Everyone interested in newspaper advertising should 
own a copy of this book. Everyone you want to in- 
terest and educate — your own personnel, prospects 
and customers —in the use of newspaper advertising 


should have their own personal copy. 


EXAMINE THE BOOK FREE — USE THIS COUPON 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER COMPANY 
Times Building, New York, N. Y. 


Send me for examination, one copy of “Making Millions Read and 
Buy” by William A. Thomson, $3.00 postpaid. Five days after re- 
ceipt of the book I will send you my remittance or return the book. 
OR I prefer to pay cash in advance. Enclosed is my remittance for 
$3.00. 


Address............... AN tS Eee ne oe 


Business Connections..........................- 


sececeeeeusseesssesssesesoasd 





“Making Millions 
Read and Buy” 


by WILLIAM A. THOMSON 


in its 260 pages of text and illus- 
tration the reader will learn 


HOW— 


advertising functions in Pros- 
perity and Depression. 


often to advertise and what 
size of space to use. 


to prepare and organize a na- 
tional advertising campaign. 


to make the right cuts and illus- 
trations for newspaper use. 


to answer the argument that ad- 
vertising increases costs. 


to identify advertising with the 
news of the day. 


good advertising copy is writ- 
ten. 


99 


to use the “‘plus”’ services that 


newspapers offer. 


to get results from Classified ad- 
vertising. 


the newspaper grew. 


to sell newspaper advertising. 


to meet the competition of 


other mediums. 











